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Dear  Sir:- 

Sir  Arthur  Currie  regrets  the 
delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  March  29th 
asking  for  a  copy  of  his  Lincoln  Address.  At 
the  time  Sir  Arthur  v/as  under  the   impression  that 
the  League  for  Political  Education  intended  to  have 
the  address  printed,  but  so  far  we  have  not  received 
any  copies, 

I  have  made  a  typewritten  copy 
of   it  and  enclose  same  herewith.     I   trust  this  will 
meet  your  need. 

Yours  faithfully, 


Principal's  Secretary, 


ADDRESS  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
BY 

GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE 
G,C .M,G, ,  K.C ,B. 

BEFORE 

LEAGUE  PGR  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 
NEW  YORK  CITY, 
FEBRUARY  12TH,  1926, 


It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
gratitude  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me 
to  give  the  Lincoln  Memorial  address  that  I  speak  tonight 
to  this  very  distinguished  gathering.     And  it  is  with  a 
warm  message  of  personal  and  national  friendship  that  I 
come  to  you  from  across  the  fortless  and  unguarded  "border 
to  mingle  on  this  historic  occasion  with  my  Anglo-Saxon 
kindred  who  "bear  allegiance  to  another  flag  than  ours 
but  whose  hearts  are  one  with  ours   in  their  efforts  and 
aspirations. 

Perhaps  the  one  day  in  all  the  year 
v/hen  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  of  whatever  flag,  may  most 
appropriately  assemble  to  discuss  with  calm  sincerity  and 
with  solemn  reverence  their  common  traditions,  their 
common  problems  and  their  common  aims  -  the  one  most  fitting 
day  in  all  the  year  r-  is  the  anniversary  of  the  immortal 
statesman  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  tonight  -  Abraham 
Lincoln.     For  Lincoln  belongs   to  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
family  and  he  embodied  in  his  character  and  in  his  efforts 
the  highest  Anglo-Saxon  ideals. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  have 
passed  since  the  great  emancipator  saw  the  light  break  on 
the  pioneer  land  of  his  fathers,  more  than  sixty  years  have 
gone  since  the  tragic  bullet  of  the  assassin  gave  him  to 
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the  keeping  of  the  ages  and  he  passed  forever  into  the 
love  of  mankind*     Those  sixty  years  have  proved  Lincoln»s 
triumph  over  time;   they  have  placed  him  among  the  world ♦s 
few  immortals.     It  would  he  as  futile  as  it  would  "be  unwise 
to  attept  to  say  anything  distinctly  new  ahout  Lincoln  on 
this  occasion*    When  he  passed  out  of  earthly  life  his  story 
was  given  to  his  country's  keeping.     That  story,  to  v/hioh 
persistent  and  enthusiastic  scholars  have  added  their 
researches,  is  in  every  school  hoy's  mind  and  heart.     It  is 
the  treasured  possession  and  inspiration  of  every  ingle-nook 
and  hearth,  however  great  and  however  humhle.    No  photograph 
is  required  to  recall  tonight  the  tall  spare  figure  -  the 
figure  of  a  plain  pioneer  as  rugged  as  his  ov?n  hills  of 
home  -  his  sad  face,  his  steadfast  eyes  -  for  the  image  of 
Lincoln  is   in  the  mental  vision  of  us  all  pnd  its  memory  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

But  while  v;e  cannot  say  anything  new 
about  Lincoln  we  may  tonight  draw  from  his  life  and  his  work, 
lessons  of  faith  and  hope  for  our  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 
V/e  can  look  calmly  and  dispassionately,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years  at  the  qualities  which  made  him  the  leader  of 
his  generation  and  in  a  great  and  true  sense,  the  preserver 
of  his  united  country.     In  our  day  we  are  face  to  face  with 
many  problems  which  affect  the  life  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  -  local  problems,  national  problems  and  inter- 
national problems.     No  problem  is  so  great  as  to  be  incapable 
of  solution.     The  solution  requires  the  leadership  of  a 
master-mind  and  personality.     The  world  is  searching  always 
diligently  and  awaiting  always  anxiously  for  leaders  in 
v/hom  it  can  repose  its  implicit  trust.     Such  a  leader  your 
country  found  in  Lincoln  in  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  your 
history.     If  your  ship  of  state  had  not  been  v/isely  steered 
by  that  master  mind  of  the  firm  hands  and  steadfast  vision, 
whom  Whitman  called  so  tenderly  "Captain,  my  Captainl", 


moral  and  political  continuity  of  your  national  life 
would  iiave  ■boon  irretrievalDly ,  shattered .     But  your  ship  of 
state  was  hrought  safely  td  port  after  stormy  seas  and  at, 
a  terrl"ble  cost. 

"0  Captain J  ray  Captain*  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack;   the  prize  we  sought  is  won 
The  port  is  near,  the  "bells  we  hear,  the  people  al^l  exulting 
V/hile  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But  0  heart:  heart:  heart: 
0  the  "bleeding  drops  of  red: 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

We  may  therefore  well  look  tonight  at 
what  seem  to  me  to  bo  the  essential  elements   in  Lincoln 
which  made  hira  one  of  the  v;orld's  greatest  leaders   in  a  time 
of  unequalled  national  crisis.     If  -e  consider  for  a  moment 
the  situation  with  which  he  was  confronted  sixty-six  yea.rs 
ago  we  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  task  -  a  task 
which  v;ould  have  overwhelmed  or  overawed  a  man  of  lesser 
spirit  and  fainter  hope.     The  Constitution  of  your  country 
authorized  white  people  to  own  slaves.     To  many  it  seemed 
an  intolerahle  law  which  permitted  one  human  heir.g  to  hold 
property  rights  over  another  human  heing.     It  was  false  to 
the  political  philosophy  of  Locke  which  to  some  extent  lay 
behind  your  Declaration  of  Independence,-  No  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  man  without  that  other  man's 
consent.     In  Britain  the  question  of  slavery  had  been  largely 
an  academic  question.     It  was  a  basis  for  widely  differing 
theories.     But  in  your  country  it  was  a  reality  -  a  rock 
on  which  your  ship  of  state  might  sooner  or  later  crumble 
into  ruin.     Yet  the  Constitution  permitted  it.     All  too 
frequently  a  Constitution  -  a  law  upon  the  Statute  books  - 
is  looked  upon  as  an  autocratic  cure  for  all  the  evils  in 
our  land.     There  were  many  suggested  solutions  -  some  of  them 
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subtl«  and  alluring.    Many  of  them  captivated  the  crowd, 
particularly  the  pacifists.     There  was  a  cry  for  »ooin- 
promise* ,  for  the  cleansing  of  slavery  of  its  evils  and 
the  letting  of  it  alone »  and  for  numerous  other  escapes 
from  the  intricate  difficulty.     Lincoln  alone  understood 
and  faced  all  the  realities  of  the  crisis.    His  epoch- 
making  speech  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  this  City  of  'Tew  York 
on  Fehruary  27th,  1860,  "bears  across  the  slumhering  years 
the  splendid  evidence  of  his  vision,     I  suppose  that  none 
of  us  were  privileged  to  hear  that  speech.     It  is  too  far 
away.     But  we  have  talked  to  men  who  rememhered  the  rugged 
figure,  typical  of  the  Middle  West,   the  serious  mien,  the 
measured  words,  the  firm  conviction,  the  stirring  call 
to  the  nation.     There  was  turmoil,  anxiety  and  unrest  in 
the  air.     The  alarm  hell  had  already  tolled.     There  must 
he  peace  or  war.     Yet  v/ith  calm  del iherat ion,  with  a  con- 
densed and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  history,  with  keen 
moral  vision  and  strength  of  moral  purpose,  with  a  sad  hut 
sure  counting  of  the  cost,  Lincoln  declared  his  policy. 
To  him  slavery  was  sectional,  liherty  was  national.     To  him 
slavery  was  at  war  with  democratic  institutions  and  slavery 
must  go.     With  friendliness  and  affection  towards  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  malice  towards  none, 
and  charity  for  all,  he  saw  the  essentials  of  the  prohlem. 
He  took  the  view  that  there  must  remain  the  United  States, 
of  America,  the  unity  of  which  no  sectional  henefits  must 
destroy.     Nothing  mattered  so  long  as  the  Union  was  saved. 
Abolition  of  slavery  as  such  was  secondary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.     The  Union  could  not  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.'    Either  it  would  fall  or  it  would 
cease  to  be  divided.     He  realized  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  rosponsibility  for  its  making.     But  he  saw  with  his 
far  vision  -  when  weaker  spirits  called  for  compromise  - 
he  saw  that  national  unity  would  recover  more  quickly 
from  war  than  from  slavery.     And  with  calm  determination 
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lie  aocepted  on  his  lonelf  shoulders  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  war. 

In  that  crisis,  which  tonight  seems  so  far 
away,  one  of  the  first  things  that  impresses  me  about 
Lincoln  is  his  ability  to  reach  to  the  very  heart  of  a 
problem,  alone  and  unaided,  and  his  tenacity  and  deter- 
mination in  holding  to  his  position  amid  all  changes  and 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles.     He  seems  to  me  to  have  had 
at  times  emotions  and  convictions  which  widely  differed  - 
a  problem  character  of  several  natures,  all  of  which  served 
him  well,     These  natures  seem  at  times  to  be  utterly 
distinct.     He  was  a  plain  honest  man,  who  even  in  his 
triumphs  and  in  his  great  achievements  was  never  divided 
from  his  own  people,     "God  must  love  the  plain  people", 
he  said,  "He  made  so  many  of  them".     He  won  their  trust 
and  their  veneration.     From  the  lives  of  the  plain  folk 
among  whom  he  was  born  and  reared  he  appropriated  all  that 
was  sane  and  sweet  and  wholesome j-the ir  generous  kindness, 
their  unspoiled  simplicity,  their  unsullied  innocence, 
their  unwavering  faith.     But  to  these  ordinary  traits,  more 
common,  perhaps,  among  the  lowly  of  earth  than  among  the 
great,  Lincoln  added  an  open  candid  mind,  a  disinterested- 
ness of  conduct  and  action,  a  largeness  of  mantality,- 
qualities  not  always  found  in  the  average  man.    His  was 
a  complex  personality.     Lincoln  seems  to  me   to  have  been 
an  extremely  cautious  man.     But  that  caution  and  slowness 
in  arriving  at  the  truth  never  led  him  into  a  condition  of 
passive  inactivity.     With  him  "the  native  hue  of  resolution" 
was  never  "sicklied  o»er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought"  to 
the  extent, that  it  "lost  the  name  of  action".     He  could  always 
press  strenuously  for  the  acceptance  of  his  own  point  of  view, 
but  his  persistence  was  never  synonymous  with  stubbornness. 
He  was  never  a  militarist  nor  a  fanatic  delighting  in  war; 
he  hated-war  as  he  hated  hell.     There  was  neither  frenzy 
nor  heroics  in  his  passionate  devotion  to  his  country.  Yet 
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He  believed  that  at  times  war  was  necessary?   that  at  times  it 
was  the  only  solution  of  the  problem;   that  it  was  better  than 
an  ignominious  peace  based  on  compromise,  and  that  once 
entered  upon  it  must  be  carried  through  to  the  end. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  -  for  I  know  the  gruesomeness  of  its  horror, 
and  the  tragedy  of  its  tears.     But  I  believe  that  Lincolfi»s 
attitude  can  teach  us  calmness  and  clearness  in  our  day,  for 
in  his  theory  and  in  his  practice  he  stood  between  the 
Jingoist  who  clamours  for  war  and  the  pacifist  who  cries  for 
peace  at  any  price.     In  Lincoln's  dispassionate  judgment  the 
occasion  should  teach  the  duty,  and  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty  he  believed  that  even  our  most  treasured  and  most 
popular  theories  may  prove  false. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Lincoln's  complex 
personality  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  accomplished  his  purpose 
He  went  to  war  as  a  duty.     But  he  fought  his  fights  without 
hatred  in  his  generous  heart,  with  no  enduring  quarrel  in  his 
mind,  and  with  never  a  wavering  faith  in  the  abiding  power 
of  human  nature  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  human  love  and 
human  truth  in  all  human  affairs.     This  spirit  is  evident  in 
an  hour  of  unequalled  provocation  -  at  the  golden  close  of 
his  First  Inaugural  Address  -  v;hen  already  the  South  was 
organized  and  under  arms  and  when  for  two  months  the  authority 
of  the  ^administration  had  boen  openly  defied.     "In  your  hands, 
my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen",  he  said,  "in  your  hands 
and  not  in  mine  is  the  momentous   issue  of  civil  war.  The 
Government  7/ill  not  assail  you.     You  can  have  no  conflict 
without  yourselves  being  the  aggressors.     I  am  loath  to  close. 
We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.     We  must  be  friends.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.     The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  v;hen  again  touched,  as  surely  they 
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will  be,  "by  the  "better  angels  of  our  nature". 

And  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  "battle 
flags  were  furled,  Lincoln  advised  his  countrymen  to  look 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  conflict  "not  as  memories  for 
lasting  hatred,  but  as  a  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from, 
and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be  avenged".  Wonderful, 
wonderful  Lincoln,   surely  in  our  day  such  advice  is  necessary 
to  individuals  and  to  nations, 

I  sometimes  think  that  Lincoln's  success  in 
adjusting  his   ideals  of  government  to  his  generation  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  born  of  the  stuff  of  which  men  of  fibre 
and  force  and  originality  were  made.     Three  generations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  lay  behind  him.     He  was  by  birth  in 
contact  with  the  soil.     He  was  moved  by  those  "torrents  of 
will",  those  unseen  forces  v/hich  issue  out  of  themselves  to 
master  conditions  and  secure  freedom.     His  victorious  character 
was   the  supreme  achievement  of  his  life.     It  is  sometimes  said 
slightingly  that  he  lacked  education.     But  education,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,   is  not  alv/ays  a  matter  of  school,  or  university, 
except  in  its  technical  sense.     Education  is  any  preparation 
Intelligently  carried  on,  or  instinctively  acquired,,  which 
trains  a  man  to  do  supremely  well,   the  thing  which  nature 
meant  him  to  do,     Lincoln  was  born  with  a  passion  for 
knowledge,  for  expression,  for  industry.     "Work,  work,  work", 
he  said,  "is  the  main  thing". 

One  of  Lincoln's  best  assets  as  a  statesman, 
an  asset  which  today  is  too  often  lacking  in  politicians, 
was  a  nearness  to  the  heart  of  the  new  country,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  people  and  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  them.     This  vital  sympathy  gave  to  his  nature  a  deep 
and  beautiful  gentleness  and  suffused  his  thought  with  a 
deep  compassion  and  love  for  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land. 
He  was  unselfish  and  wholly  disinterested  in  his  political 
outlook.     He  carried  the  sorrov/s  of  his  country  as  vrell  as 
its  burdens.     He  was  rooted  deep  among  the  people,  of  no 
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class  or  specialized  kind,  and  as  a  roHult  he  was  lifted 
above'  the  narrovmesa  aad  limitation  of  viev/  of  the  masses, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  classes  on  the  other,  hy  the 
insight  and  study  which  enabliad  him  to  see  what  they  in 
their  selfis-h  interest  could  not  see.    And  so  he  acted  on 
his  own  sease  of  responsibility,  as  the  custodian  of  the 
cause  of  sober  and  law-abiding  free  men.     "I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,'*  he  said,  "that  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a 
hired  labourer  mending  rails,  at  work  on  a  flat-boat,  Just 
what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's  son.     I  v/ant  every  man 
to  have  the  chance  in  which  he  can  better  his  position, 
when  he  can  look  forward  and  hope  to  be  a  hired  labourer 
this  year  and  the  netstt ,  work  for  himself  afterwards  and 
finally  hire  other  men  to  work  for  him.     That  is  the  true 
system.     Then  you  can  better  your  conditionj  and  so  it  may 
go  on  and  on  in  one  ceaseless  round  so  long  as  man  exists  on 
the  face  of  the  earth",     I  am  not  a  cynic  in  my  view  of 
politicians  and  statesmen.     I  knov/  what  difficulties  they 
have  to'  face  and  what  problems  they  have  to  solve  in  your 
country  and  in  mine.     But  for  those  of  them  who  are  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  Lincoln's  politi- 
cal philosophy  has  its  golden  lesson. 

Again  v/e  are  in  danger  in  our  day  of  enter- 
ing a  class  v;ar  in  our  desire  for  political  success.  The 
political  agitator  too  often  appeals  in  our  countries  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  crowd.     He  sets  city  against  country, 
creed  against  creed,  race  against  race,  class  against  class, 
in  his  mad  scramble  for  votes.     To  often  he  cares  not  v/hat 
fire  of  social  destruction  he  kindles  in  his  homeland  so  long 
as  the  ballots  fall  to  his  name.     This  political   trickery,  jj 
for  it  cannot  be  called  strategy,   is  one  of  our  modern  dangers 
Contrast  the  serene  disinterestedness  of  Lincoln  with  these 
vicious  methods.     Unlike  others  of  his  time  and  of  ours  he 
was  never  a  compromising  politloian.     He  offered  no  bribes, 
no  bids  for  temporary  pov/er.     He  would  enter  no  class  v/ar. 
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'He  would  not  denounce  the  rich  to  the  poor,  nor  the  poor  to 
the  rich.     He  issued  his  challenge  to  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  the  whole  nation.     He  told  the  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin that  he  v/ould  not  flatter  them  to  catch  their  votes, 
and  that  from  him  they  would  receive  no  concessions  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  nation.     He  never  flattered  the  mechanic 
class  to  secure  the  labour  vote;  nor  did  he  how  to  the  rich 
to  obtain  the  influence  of  capital  with  all  the  strength  it 
represented.     He  v;as  always  considerate  of  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  his  opponents.     Yet  he  pressed  his  opponents 
to   the  final  issue  without  yielding  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  their  demands.     To  him  creed  and  colour  meant  little  and 
only  human  "beings  counted.     He  v;ished  to  make  them  all 
somewhat  "better  than  they  were  "by  giving  them  equality  of 
opportunity. 

As  a  result  of  Lincoln's  complex  character  different 
types  of  thinkers  quote  him  in  support  of  their  views.  Labour 
parties  quote  him  in  support  of  the  prior  claims  of  labour  over 
capital  in  the  product  of  industry.     Conservatives  quote  him 
on  the  value  of  law  and  order.     Radicals  quote  him  on  the 
right  of  Revolution.     He  is  exploited  at  times  for  a  definite 
propaganda.     Yet  Lincoln  shines  like  a  star  above  the  turmoil 
of  any  particular  cause,  above  the  interest  of  any  special 
class.     He  never  bowed  to  any  particular  specialty,  either 
political,  moral  or  social.     He  was  too  complete  a  mind  and 
heart  to  become  the  possession  of  any  one  particular  party. 
In  my  country  Sir  John  Macdonald  is   inherently  the  possession 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  while  Sir  ^^'ilfrid  Laurier  is  the 
possession  of  the  Liberals.     But  Lincoln  belongs  to  all 
Americans,  to  all  Anglo-Saxons,  whatever  their  party  belief. 
He  is  the  marvellous  master  of  every  great  cause  that  stands 
on  the  foundation  of  unity  and  liberty. 

Finally,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
Lincoln's  wonderful  loyalty  to  his  colleagues,  even  when  they 
differed  from  him  and  by  his  tactful  management  of  men.  In 
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the  earlier  days  of  his  administration,  the  ablest  of  his 
ministers  wrote  him  a  strange  letter  suggesting  in  unmistak- 
able terms,   that  Lincoln  didn»t  know  how  to  act  in  a  crisis, 
but  that  the  writer  knew  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  under- 
take the  duties.     Instead  of  attacking  the  writer  and  bring- 
ing about  his  fall  Lincoln  replied  in  a  quiet  and  dignified 
manner  and  referred  to  the  matter  no  more,  except  to  observe 
to  Mr.  Hay,  his  Secretary,  "that  he  could  not  afford  to  let 
Seward  take  the  first   trick"*     Again,  after  hearing  how  one 
of  his  colleagues  had  criticized  him,  he  asked  -  "And  did 
Staunton  say  I  v;as  a  damned  fpol.     Then  I  must  be  one. 
Staunton  is.  almost  always  right  and  generally  means  what  he 
says"  and  there  the  matter  ended.     Such  a  man,  with  his 
capacity  for  companionship,  found  in  all  men  associates.  He 
was  at  home  with  all  types.     He  saw  native  worth  or  meanness 
under  its  garb  of  ceremony  and  artificiality,  and  he  held 
the  golden  keys  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Tonight  in  this  city  where  his  policy  was  first 
announced  in  the  East,  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the 
plain  American  speaks  to  us  across  time  and  space  to  men  in 
all  lands  and  of  any  generation.     His  monuments  are  not  all 
here  in  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  the  land  for  which  he 
died.     Go  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  granite  looms  out  of  the 
mists  as  s  symbol  of  enduring  Scottish  freedom,  and  Lincoln 
from  his  high  place  looks  down  upon  youi,  near  the  monument 
to  a  group  of  your  illustrious  dead.     Go  to  London  and 
Lincoln's  memorial  is   there.     In  every  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  Lincoln's  efforts  for  his  time  and  for  our 
time  are  eternally  perpetuated  in  bronze  or  stone.     But  the 
greatest  repository  of  the  affection  for  Lincoln's  deeds 
•  nd  Lincoln's  personality  is   in  the  countless  kftftKtScsstx 
hearts  Of  men.     He  was  the  spiritual  promise  and  the  fact  of 
democracy.     He  was  th-o  enduring  type  of  personal  nobility^ 
gyrapathy  and  understanding  of  men  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  mass  dictated  all  his  acts. 
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If  he  oould  speak  to  us  toniglit,  as  he  spoke  in 
this  city  sixty-six  years  ago,  he  would  say  to  your  country 
and  to  mine,  "Keep  the  peace  within  your  herders,  "by  giving 
justice  and  equality  of  opportiinlty  to  all  the  people  of 
your  lands.     Rememher  that  an  ignominious  peace  is  more 
debasing  than  a  just  war.     Retain  as  sacred  your  international 
friendship.     Work  out  your  destiny  as  separate  political 
entities,  v/ith  no  thought  of  foolish  jealousy,  of  petty 
rivalry  or  unjust  recrimination.     Be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
your  tv/o  countries  are  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  v/ith 
common  traditions  and  common  aims,  and  that,  your  common 
ancestors  rocked  together  on  English  lawns  and  Scottish  hills, 
heside  Irish  lakes,  and  in  American  and  Canadian  forests, 
the  sacred  cradle  of  liberty.     Remember  that  on  distant 
fields  your  sons  and  brothers  lio  tonigh'o  in  the  majesty  of  a 
soldier's  death  -  dead  for  the  cause  I  loved  and  for  my 
fervent  hope  that  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth.     Remember,  above  all  things,  America 
and  Britain,   that  what   the  world  requires  from  you  both  is 
just  and  merciful  dealing,  hope  and  love  and  charity  upon 
the  earth,  v/ithout  v/hich  human  nature  can  never  be  redeemed. 
It  is  onlv  by  this  ideal  that  you  will  revere  my  m.emory  and 
be  true  to  lay  ef  orts  as  the  preserver  of  a  united  country". 


